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Objective. We are interested in whether and how voters make strategic decisions 
in a race that is, according to the polls, expected to be very one sided. Looking 
specifically at the choices available to ideologically right-of-center voters in the 1997 
Canadian federal election, we argue that strategic considerations will be filtered 
by voters’ assessments of the competitiveness of the race both locally and nation- 
ally. Methods. We estimate logistic regression models measuring support for the 
two right-of-center Canadian political parties. Our models focus on the relationship 
between assessments of district- and national-level party prospects on voting for the 
Progressive Conservative Party. Results. We find that voters who consider the race 
competitive emphasize district-level data in their strategic calculations. However, 
those who consider the election to be all but over look more closely at national-level 
concerns when deciding which right-wing party to support. Conclusions. We con- 
clude that earlier understandings of tactical voting should be updated to take into 
consideration the circumstances under which voters will use national-level evalua- 
tions of relative party viability in casting their ballots. 


The literature on strategic voting has become vast and varied as national 
party systems continue to undergo restructuring, and as new political parties 
emerge and achieve electoral viability. Most scholars agree on a general 
definition of strategic, or tactical, voting as casting a ballot for a party other 
than one’s most preferred choice in order to influence the outcome of the 
election in some desired manner. Evidence of such voting has been found 
consistently in electoral systems with multiple parties, including those of 
Great Britain (Cain, 1978; Catt, 1989; Niemi, Whitten, and Franklin, 
1992; Lanoue and Bowler, 1992) and Canada (Black, 1978; Blais and 
Nadeau, 1996; Lanoue and Bowler, 1998). Even in the two-party U.S. 
system, strategic voting has been uncovered in the multicandidate presi- 
dential primaries (Abramson et al., 1992). 

In Canada, Blais and Nadeau (1996) have estimated that 6 percent of 
voters nationally cast strategic ballots. But they also point out that this 
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relatively low number is misleading because tactical voting is only feasible 
under certain electoral circumstances. To cast a strategic ballot, they argue, 
voters must expect their preferred party to finish behind their second- 
favorite choice. Otherwise, tactical voting and sincere voting (i.e., selecting 
one’s favorite party regardless of strategic considerations) are indistinguish- 
able. Keeping that in mind, Blais and Nadeau find that among those for 
whom tactical voting is a real and identifiable option, fully 28 percent vote 
strategically. 

Indeed, the Canadian case is one that seems particularly well suited to the 
study of strategic voting. Because of the dual-party systems at the federal 
and provincial levels, Canadian voters are accustomed to juggling party 
allegiances and preferences. Clarke and Stewart (1987), for example, find 
that federalism tends to increase the likelihood that someone will desire to 
change parties, especially in systems where different party structures operate 
at different levels of government, as they do in Canada. Similarly, Uslaner 
(1990) finds that over 20 percent of Canadians split their party preferences 
between the federal and provincial levels. He argues that this is due to the his- 
torical development of political patterns in different regions of the country. 

Ultimately, of course, strategic voting depends on voters’ assessments of 
the likelihood that their vote can have an impact on which party does (or 
does not) win a given election. This, in turn, demands that citizens develop 
expectations about each party’s chances of winning both at the district level 
and nationally. These expectations may be based on previous election re- 
sults, public opinion polls, or even idiosyncratic conjecture. Fey (1997), for 
example, finds that polls play a major role as an information base for voters, 
particularly those who cast strategic ballots. Similarly, Nadeau, Niemi, and 
Amato (1994) argue that the effect of information does have an “inertia” 
quality to it, but that it is limited as it is subject to influence by updated 
information. 

As we generally think of it, strategic voting requires at least three insti- 
tutional conditions. First, there must be at least three viable parties from 
which to select. Second, some form of a “first past the post” electoral system 
must be employed, in which parties or candidates not receiving a plurality 
of the vote receive no reward in terms of seats (in a system of proportional 
representation, where even third place or lower finishing parties send rep- 
resentatives to the national legislature, incentives for sincere voting are much 
stronger). And finally, parties must stake out sufficiently distinctive positions 
on issues that voters can develop some sort of working preference ordering 
between them. 

The Canadian case meets all three of these standards. Members of the 
Canadian House of Commons are elected from single-member constituen- 
cies using a “first past the post” system. In addition, there were, as of 1997, 
five parties represented in Parliament. Finally, while Canada’s recent na- 
tional elections have not always been fought on sharply defined ideological 
territory, there are generally understood left/right distinctions between the 
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parties, and recent changes in the Canadian party system have, in some ways, 
sharpened those distinctions. 

This article focuses on the 1997 Canadian national election. We choose 
this election for several reasons. First, the Canadian National Election Study 
includes a very useful set of items (see below) designed to tap respondents’ 
assessments of each party’s chances of winning both nationally and in the 
voter's home constituency. Second, the surprising results of the previous 
election, in 1993, significantly changed the number and strength of parties 
represented in Parliament and split right-wing voters into two distinct 
camps. Whereas the moderately right-of-center Progressive Conservative 
Party (also known as the PCs or Tories) had once been unchallenged in its 
bid for the votes of right-wing Canadians, the more hard-line Reform Party 
emerged in the late 1980s to compete for these voters. In 1993, Reform 
shocked the PCs by outpolling them for the first time and winning a much 
larger number of seats in Parliament. Thus, the 1997 election represented 
a battle between two right-of-center parties for leadership of the Canadian 
right, a circumstance that, we will argue, created favorable conditions for an 
unusual type of strategic voting. 

Most importantly, we study the 1997 election because it was considered 
by many observers to be a one-sided affair, dominated from beginning to 
end by the ultimately triumphant (and moderately left-of-center) Liberal 
Party. Most studies of strategic voting concentrate on voters’ assessments 
of parties’ district-level prospects since, in a system such as Canada’s, their 
votes can influence only the district-level outcome. We suggest, however, 
that there are some instances where it makes sense for strategic voters to give 
more weight to party viability at the national level. It is useful, therefore, to 
study an election in which a sizable number of voters consider the national- 
level outcome of the election to be a foregone conclusion. 

In that regard, it is likely that many Canadian citizens in 1997 were 
persuaded by the polls and pundits to believe that the Liberals were un- 
stoppable and that the election was essentially over before it started. Indeed, 
most polls leading up to the election gave the Liberals at least a 40 percent 
share of the vote, and in most cases the Liberals were projected to receive 
more than twice as many votes as their closest competitor, the Progressive 
Conservatives.’ Other voters were presumably unconvinced and considered 
the election to be more competitive, either assuming that no party would 
win a majority of seats, or believing, despite the polling numbers, that a 
party other than the Liberals would win outright. We would argue that 
voters’ assessments of the level of competitiveness of the national election 
may have had an impact on their likelihood of casting a strategic vote. 
Further, this should be especially true among ideologically right-of-center 
Canadians who were faced not just with electing a government, but also with 
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choosing between two parties attempting to stake a claim as the leading 
party of the Canadian right. We will develop this argument below. 


The “One-Sided” Election of 1997 


It is clearly not enough simply to assert that the 1997 Canadian election 
was considered one sided by voters prior to election day. Fortunately, we do 
not need to do so. The 1997 survey contains an item asking respondents to 
assess each party’s chances of “winning” the national election, on a scale 
from 0 (no chance of winning) to 100 (winning is assured). 

In Table 1, we present the mean values for each of the four parties about 
which the question was asked (rather than asking about the national pros- 
pects of the separatist Bloc Quebecois, the survey asks about the party’s 
chances of winning a majority of seats in Quebec). Since we will be con- 
centrating below on right-of-center voters, we consider first the mean values 
for all respondents, and then separate out those voters who cast ballots for 
one of the two right-wing parties, the Conservatives or Reform. In addition, 
since our argument is that the 1997 election was perceived as particularly 
one sided, we include identical figures from the 1993 election study, which 
also contained the relevant survey items. 

As Table 1 indicates, in both 1993 and 1997, the Liberal Party was given 
the best chance of winning the national election. It is clear, however, that the 
margin between the Liberals and their nearest challenger, in both cases the 
Conservatives, was greater in 1997 (a 24 “degree” difference) than in 1993 
(a 10 “degree” difference). Moreover, while the Conservatives were given, 
on average, a 50-50 chance of victory in 1993, their mean “probability” of 
winning declined to 39 percent four years later. 

Among supporters of the two right-of-center parties, the differences be- 
tween 1993 and 1997 are even starker. In 1993, the “gap” between the 


TABLE 1 


Average of Respondents’ Assessments of the Likelihood of Parties Winning the 
National Election (1993 vs. 1997) 


Year 
1993 1997 
(PC & Reform (PC & Reform 
Parties 1993 Voters) 1997 Voters) 
Liberals 59.78 57.24 63.00 62.04 
Progressive Conservatives 49.49 53.26 39.13 39.10 
Reform 22.18 24.75 26.33 30.79 


New Democrats 20.87 17.24 22.55 18.37 
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Liberals and Conservatives was only about four “degrees,” suggesting that 
these voters regarded the election (incorrectly, as it turned out) to be quite 
close. By 1997, however, the corresponding group of voters saw the likely 
election outcome in much the same way as their fellow citizens, though they 
were more positive about Reform’s hopes and less positive about those of the 
New Democrats. 


An Alternative Explanation for Strategic Voting 


Based on traditional notions of strategic voting, we would, of course, 
expect to find more tactical ballots cast in 1993 than in 1997. If strategic 
voting is about trying to give your preferred party the best chance of winning 
power, then such considerations should be maximized when citizens expect 
the final outcome to be close, or at least competitive. The more people who 
assume that the election is already “over,” the fewer people there will be who 
entertain tactical considerations, even at the district level. And, indeed, this 
is precisely what Blais et al. (in press) find. Whereas their analysis of the 
1993 election showed that 6 percent of voters cast tactical ballots, they assert 
that only 3 percent did so in 1997. 

We concur with the expectation that strategic voting, in general, should be 
higher during years in which two or more parties are considered highly 
competitive; however, we would also suggest that such considerations may 
operate under other circumstances as well. We assume here a somewhat 
higher level of sophistication among voters than is generally acknowledged, 
but one that should be well within the capabilities of most citizens. That is, 
we assume that a small but meaningful number of voters exist who ask 
themselves not just, “How can I help create the most desirable outcome this 
year?” but also, “How can I set the stage for future desirable outcomes?” 

Clearly, the circumstances of a given election will influence how voters 
evaluate such goals. To take a U.S. example, the Green Party, in 2000, 
attempted to convince left-of-center Americans that a vote for Ralph Nader 
would be a strategic investment that could (1) make the Democratic Party 
more liberal in subsequent elections, or (2) create (with 5 percent of the vote 
and matching funds) the foundation of a competitive leftist party of the 
future. However, as it became increasingly clear that the Bush-Gore race in 
2000 would be extremely close, Nader’s support in the polls fell substantially 
and, in the end, he was probably largely reduced to the small core of voters 
who considered the Democratic and Republican parties indistinguishable, 
and thus cast sincere ballots. It seems likely that if the polls in 2000 showed 


?The authors reason that there was no single defining national issue that would encourage 
voters to cast a ballot for or against a given party in order to obtain a desired national result. 
The only motivation that they saw may have been a desire on the part of some voters to oust 
the separatist Bloc Quebecois from official opposition status in the elected lower chamber of 
Parliament, which they had won in 1993. 
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a more one-sided race, Nader would have picked up a larger number of these 
future-directed “strategic” voters. 

The comparison between the U.S. Greens in 2000 and the Canadian right 
in 1997 is obviously far from perfect. Nevertheless, there are some parallels. 
Presumably, any strategic voter on the right wing of the Canadian political 
spectrum was interested first and foremost in defeating the Liberals. Thus, 
those tactical voters who expected a close or competitive election should 
have cast their ballots in the “usual” way, selecting the party in their con- 
stituency that had the best chance to defeat the Liberal candidate. This, of 
course, corresponds with the normal definition of strategic voting, and the 
one employed by Blais and his colleagues (1996, in press). 

But what about those tactically inclined voters who may have decided 
based on the polls that the Liberal Party would once again sweep to power in 
1997 as it had in 1993? Clearly, the great dilemma of the Canadian right, 
beginning with the founding of the Reform Party during the 1980s, was 
how to defeat the Liberals when right-of-center votes were being split be- 
tween the Reform (later, the Canadian Alliance) and the Conservative par- 
ties. If the right could not be unified (which, despite the eventual merger of 
the two parties in 2004, seemed unlikely in 1997), then one party would 
have to triumph and the other would have to fade. Otherwise, Liberal 
hegemony would seemingly never end. 

This, then, was the choice faced by many right-of-center strategic voters in 
1997. In deciding which party had the best chance to win supremacy on the 
right and—just as critically—beat the Liberals in the future, constituency- 
level considerations might not have been a very effective guide. At the time, 
Reform was almost entirely a party of the west, while the PCs had their 
strongest support in eastern Canada. Instead, a better barometer of each 
party’s potential national viability may have been voters’ assessments of their 
national—rather than district-level—prospects. 

Therefore, we argue that another type of strategic voting may have been 
operating among right-wing voters who saw the Liberals as unstoppable in 
1997. They might have used perceived national-level party prospects as an 
indicator of each party’s chances of attaining nationwide prominence and 
successfully challenging the Liberal Party in the future. We are certainly not 
arguing here that a majority of voters acted in this way. Just as in all other 
elections, sincere voting (choosing one’s favorite party irrespective of stra- 
tegic considerations) is the rule, and tactical voting is the exception. We are 
simply suggesting that some voters made a tactical choice in 1997, and that 
that choice was geared toward future considerations. 


Hypotheses 


We assume in our analysis that in 1997 left-of-center Canadians divided 
their votes between the Liberals and the smaller, quasi-socialist New 
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Democratic party, and that French Canadians who wanted Quebec to declare 
independence supported the separatist Bloc Quebecois. Thus, as noted 
above, we will concentrate our attention on the Canadian right. Ordinarily, 
we would define right-of-center voters as those identifying themselves as 
such on a questionnaire item. However, the 1997 Canadian National Elec- 
tion Study (CNES), which we will use in our analysis below, does not have 
an adequate item of this type. Although the CNES codebook does include 
a nine-point measure of ideological self-identification, an overwhelming 
majority of respondents (nearly 70 percent) either place themselves in the 
middle category or, more commonly, were never asked the question at all 
(only one form of the survey included the item). 

Instead, we will create a two-step definition of conservatism. First, we will 
isolate those Canadian voters who cast ballots for one of the two right- 
of-center parties in 1997, the Progressive Conservatives or Reform. We will 
then create a measure of ideology based on nine questionnaire items asking 
respondents for their views on issues ranging from taxation to crime fighting 
to the proper role of women in society (see Appendix B for details). Among 
voters who chose either the PCs or Reform in 1997, the median value for 
this measure is 3.0. As a result, we will identify as right-wing voters those 
respondents who voted for either the Tories or Reform and have a score of 3 
or higher on this variable. 

However they are defined, right-of-center voters had a number of strategic 
considerations to ponder when deciding which party to vote for in 1997. 
We would argue that a large part of their decision-making calculus should be 
based on their evaluations of the national campaign, specifically, their as- 
sessments of whether the Liberals were a shoo-in for a majority government, 
or whether they could be held to minority status (as some public opinion 
surveys suggested was possible) or perhaps even be beaten outright. Second, 
rightist voters had to determine which parties were or were not viable in 
their own home constituencies (see Lanoue and Bowler, 1998). Fortunately, 
as noted above, we do not need to guess as to voters’ assessments of the 
parties’ national and local prospects. The 1997 CNES asks voters to rate 
each party’s chances of winning both nationally and in the voters’ constit- 
uency on a 100-point scale. 

Presumably, would-be strategic voters begin by making an assessment of 
the national political situation, particularly i in a case where one party is 
thought to be holding a sizable lead over its opponents. If a voter concludes 
that one party is a certain (or near certain) winner of the national election, 
then constituency-level considerations become less important. Manipulating 
district-level results would hardly seem worth the bother if the national 
outcome is no longer in doubt. 

Our first task, then, is to identify those voters who see the Liberals 
as prohibitive favorites to win the national election. If we use the question- 
naire items asking respondents to rate each party’s chances of winning 
nationally, there are three issues to be considered. First, we would assume 
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that voters who see the race as one sided (in favor of the Liberal Party) 
should rate the Liberals’ chances of national victory significantly above 
50 percent. Second, they must also rate the national chances of the two 
right-of-center parties, the PCs and Reform, below 50 percent. Finally, there 
should be a meaningful gap between respondents’ assessments of the Lib- 
erals’ chances and their ratings of the chances of the either of the other 
parties. 

Thus, in identifying voters who consider the election one sided, we will 
select only those who rate the Liberal Party’s chance of winning the national 
election at 60 percent or higher. In addition, these voters must also rate the 
chances of both the Conservative and Reform parties at below 50 percent. 
We will refer to these voters as those who expect a one-sided outcome, since 
they are reasonably certain that the Liberals will win the national election (all 
others would then be deemed as voters who expect a competitive election). 
Among those respondents who cast ballots for either the PCs or Reform, 29 
percent fall into this category. By contrast, the comparable number for 
1993, an election considered more competitive at the time, was 11 percent. 

We have intentionally chosen a fairly rigorous standard for defining voters 
who expect a one-sided outcome. To be included in this category, respond- 
ents must report at least a 10 percent “gap” between the prospects of the 
Liberals and those of each of the right-of-center parties. It is possible, of 
course, that wishful thinking may have asserted itself here, with right- 
of-center Canadians overestimating their preferred parties’ chances of suc- 
cess vis-a-vis the Liberals. 

Thus, even in the 1997 election, one in which polls consistently pointed 
toward a Liberal triumph, well under half our PC and Reform voters fit our 
definition. For our purposes, this is not an especially troubling finding. Our 
intention here is not to demonstrate that the 1997 election was universally 
regarded as one sided, but rather to show that voters who considered it to be 
one sided engaged in a different form of strategic voting. 

We will now turn more directly to the question of tactical voting. Spe- 
cifically, how do respondents’ assessments of the national scene influence 
their likelihood of casting a strategic ballot? More to the point, are voters 
sufficiently sophisticated in their analyses to link assessments of national- 
and district-level viability when making their decisions? 

To be sure, the literature on strategic voting consistently demonstrates 
that tactical voters are in the minority. Most citizens cast sincere ballots, 
supporting their preferred party regardless of any strategic considerations. 
We would expect that to be the case among Canadian voters in 1997, as 
well. Western voters and hard-core right wingers should, all things being 
equal, prefer Reform to the Tories; easterners and moderates should favor 
the PCs (see Gidengil et al., 1999; Nevitte et al., 2000 for useful discussions 
of the regional bases of party support in recent Canadian elections). 

Still, it has been well established that some meaningful subset of the 
population attempts to vote strategically, and that they do so based on 
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assessments of the different parties’ local and national prospects. Further, it 
has been demonstrated that Canadian voters, when they vote strategically, 
generally use district-level considerations in making their choices (Lanoue 
and Bowler, 1998). If, for example, a right-wing voter wants to decrease the 
chances of a Liberal majority in Parliament, and believes that this is a 
realistic goal, then she should select the party most likely to beat the Liberal 
candidate in her home district (say, the PCs), even if she might prefer the 
policies of a different party (say, Reform). Consistent with this, we would 
hypothesize that right-of-center voters who were not convinced that the 
Liberals would win an outright majority (i.e., those who believed the na- 
tional outcome was at least somewhat in doubt) used district-level strategic 
considerations in casting their ballots. 

If voters who foresee a competitive election are expected to emphasize 
constituency-level information in making their choices, then what about 
those who expect a one-sided race? After all, in their minds, a national victory 
for the Liberals was virtually inevitable. One option, of course, would be to 
default to sincere voting or even abstention. But in 1997 there was another 
potentially important consideration that transcended the outcome of a single 
election. Regardless of the 1997 results, two parties were vying to become 
Canada’s leading party of the right. So long as they were dividing conserv- 
ative votes in a first past the post electoral system, they were arguably handing 
the Liberals victory (as they essentially did in 1993 and 1997). It is possible, 
then, that some strategic voters, having already conceded the 1997 election to 
the Liberals, were interested in supporting the party that had the best chance 
of uniting the right and beating the Liberals in the future. 

Such voters might look primarily to national-level considerations in 
making their decisions, reasoning that they should cast their votes for the 
strongest party on the right hoping to bolster that party for future runs 
against the Liberals. To this end, they would compare the PCs’ and Re- 
form’s prospects for national more than local success. To be sure, this 
hypothesis flies in the face of much theorizing about tactical voting, which 
argues that in a first past the post system constituency-level information is 
most relevant. We would argue, however, that some right-of-center voters 
who felt that the 1997 election was a lost cause still had an interest in settling 
the battle between the Progressive Conservative and Reform parties, and that 
victory in this battle would be measured as much by the parties’ national 
share of the vote as by how many seats each one captured.? 


3One might, of course, argue that voters who anticipate a one-sided race should still 
emphasize district-level, rather than national-level, viability because they are trying to help 
their preferred right-of-center party win the most seats. In most cases, however, this strategy is 
problematic. As a practical matter, there were relatively few constituencies in which both the 
PCs and Reform had a clear chance of district-level victory, in part because the parties’ 
prospects were heavily circumscribed by region. Reform overwhelmingly defeated the Tories 
in the seat count west of Ontario, while they were barely a factor in Quebec and in the 
maritime provinces. 
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Clearly, we would expect voters to seek and utilize many different sources 
of information. There is no reason for any voter to ignore either the parties’ 
national or local prospects, and we are not arguing here that they do. Rather, 
we are suggesting that certain circumstances should cause them to emphasize 
certain types of information (e.g., national viability) over others (e.g., local 


viability). 


Data and Measures 


Our dependent variable will be whether or not respondents voted for the 
Progressive Conservative Party in 1997 (given the construction of our data 
set, those who did not vote for the PCs voted, by definition, for Reform). 
Because this variable is dichotomous, we will use logistic regression in the 
analysis below. 

Our strategic variables will be based on the questionnaire items discussed 
previously that asked respondents to rate the parties’ chances of national- 
and district-level success on a 0-100 point scale. For our “National” var- 
iable, we subtract the respondent’s assessment of the odds of a Reform 
victory nationwide from his or her assessments of the probability of a PC 
victory. If, for example, the respondent rates the Tories’ chances at 25 
percent and Reform’s chances at 35 percent, this measure would have a value 
of —10. For our “District” variable, we will make the same calculation, this 
time using respondents’ assessments of each party’s chances of winning in 
the voter’s home district. 

To capture sincere voting, we include indicators of whether or not the 
respondent voted for the conservative party in 1993, whether he or she 
claims to have a PC party identification, whether or not the respondent lives 
in western Canada (where Reform was strongest), and how he or she feels 
about the two right-wing party leaders, the PCs’ Jean Charest and Reform’s 
Preston Manning (based on a 100-point thermometer scale). In addition, we 
specify our “ideology” measure based on issue preferences made up of nine 
variables from the survey (please note that since we have already selected 
respondents with scores of 3 or higher, the range of potential values for this 
variable is now 3-9). Higher values on this measure indicate more right- 
wing opinions and should more likely correspond with preferences for the 
Reform party. 

Finally, we include control variables for age and education. 


Results 
Table 2 presents our results, dividing between voters who expect a one- 


sided election and those who expect a more competitive race. After restrict- 
ing our sample to PC and Reform voters with scores of 3 or higher on our 
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Logistic Regression Results for Voting for Progressive Conservative Party by 
Assessments of Right-Wing Party Viability 
(PC and Tory Voters with Scores of at Least 3 on the Ideology Scale) 


Voters Who Expect 


Competitive Election 


Liberal Victory 


Impact on Impact on 
Variable Coefficient Probability Coefficient Probability 
PC odds better than 0.028 *** 0.01 — 0.073 — 
Reform (local) 0.008) 0.046) 
PC odds better than 0.005 — 0.168* 0.03 
Reform (national) 0.009) 0.098) 
Right-wing issues 0.118 = — 2.766** — 0.23 
0.169) 1.295) 
PC Party ID 0.874* 0.21 3.501 * 0.67 
0.457) 2.001) 
PC vote (1993) 1.089** 0.26 6.073** 0.74 
0.440) 3.021) 
Western Canadian — 0.500 — —5.195* — 0.24 
0.415) 2.804) 
Opinion of Charest 0.045*** 0.01 0.277 ** 0.06 
0.013) 0.128) 
Opinion of Manning — 0.051 *** — 0.01 — 0.239** — 0.04 
0.011) 0.109) 
Age 0.008 — —0.170 — 
0.014) 0.105) 
Education 0.661 ** 0.16 — 3.072 — 
0.335) 1.997) 
Constant —3.734** 19.336* 
1.519) (10.581) 
2 log-likelinood 173.931 *** 20.5389 ** 
Nagelkerke R? 0.695 0.911 
Mean of dep. variable 0.333 0.246 
% predicted correctly 88 94 
Proportional reduction 64% 76% 
in error 
N 300 122 


*0 <0.10; **9<0.05; ***0<0.01. 
Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 


ideology variable, we find that 122 (29 percent) can be classified in the 
former group and 300 (71 percent) can be classified in the latter group. 
Because of the relatively low sample size, we will start by considering re- 


lationships that are significant up to the 0.10 level. 


The first column in Table 2 includes those voters who felt that the elec- 
tion was competitive. Among this group, there is ample evidence of tradi- 
tional tactical voting. Assessments of district-level viability have a significant 
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impact on the vote choice, but national-level factors do not. As expected, 
among right-of-center voters who felt that the national election was com- 
petitive, there was a tendency to use one’s vote to its maximum advantage, 
choosing whichever party had the greatest chance of keeping the local seat 
out of Liberal hands. 

In addition, some of our control variables are also significant among this 
group and provide evidence of sincere voting. For example, among the 
significant predictors of whether or not voters supported the PCs in 1997 
were whether they held a Tory party identification and how they voted in 
1993. Further, those who held PC leader Charest in high regard were more 
likely to vote for his party, while the opposite was true for voters who 
thought well of Reform leader Preston Manning. Finally, higher levels of 
education were associated with a greater likelihood of supporting the Con- 
servatives over Reform. 

The next column looks at voters who considered the Liberals a virtual 
shoo-in for reelection. It is clear that voters in this category generally ignored 
district-level considerations in casting their ballots. However, as predicted, 
they did base their votes, at least in part, on assessments of the national-level 
prospects of the two right-of-center political parties. 

Among these voters, our control variables behave in much the same 
manner as before. Previous vote choice, right-wing ideology, and PC party 
ID all showed strong effects in the expected direction. Support for the PC 
and Reform party leaders also had a meaningful impact on voting behavior. 
Finally, western Canadians were significantly more likely to support Reform 
candidates than their Tory counterparts. 

Logistic regression coefficients can be converted to probability scores, 
which allow us to determine the impact of a one-unit change in each variable 
on a respondent’s likelihood of voting for the PCs, holding all other in- 
dicators constant. Not surprisingly, the strongest apparent effects are for our 
dummy variables measuring party ID, previous vote choice, and region. 
Because of collinearity, however, party ID and previous vote were not always 
significant; nevertheless, due to the size of the coefficients, we report their 
effects in the tables below. 

We find some evidence that sincere voting is, in fact, greater among those 
voters who consider the election to be one sided. Although casting a PC vote 
in 1993 increases the probability of making the same choice in 1997 by 26 
percent among voters anticipating a competitive election, it increases the 
same probability by 74 percent among those expecting a Liberal romp. For 
our measure of Tory ID, the respective figures are 21 percent and 67 per- 
cent. That is, among Canadians who considered the Liberals to be over- 
whelming favorites to win the national election, indicators of sincere voting, 
such as party identification and prior party support, had an especially strong 
impact on vote choice. 

At first glance, the effects for our indicators of strategic voting, as well as 
evaluations of the party leaders, appear comparatively weak. It is, however, 
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important to bear in mind that, unlike party ID and previous vote choice, 
which are 0/1 dummy variables, these measures are continuous and range 
from 0-100. Thus, among voters expecting a one-sided race, a one-unit 
change in relative assessments of the national viability of the PC Party 
increases their likelihood of voting for the Tories by about 3 percent. Al- 
though this might not sound like much, it actually means that a difference of 
10 points in relative national party viability, in favor of the PCs, is associated 
with a 30 percent increase in one’s likelihood of casting a ballot for the 
Conservatives. Likewise, among this same group, a 10-point increase in a 
voter's thermometer score rating of Reform leader Preston Manning would 
make that voter 40 percent less likely to vote for the PCs. The corresponding 
figures for our sample of voters who consider the national result in doubt 
are lower, but still potentially meaningful (e.g., a 10-point increase in a 
respondent’s assessments of the Tories’ relative district-level chances would 
result in a 10 percent increase in his or her probability of voting Conserv- 
ative). 

In general, then, our hypotheses have received a great deal of support. 
Voters who considered the election to be “up for grabs” were far more likely 
to attempt to influence the outcome of their district-level race. Respondents 
who saw the election as likely resulting in a Liberal triumph showed ev- 
idence of sincere voting, but also appeared to use national-level strategic 
considerations in making their choices. 

Because the limits of our sample size required us to set a significance level 
of 0.10 in our analysis above, we will now increase our “JV” by relaxing the 
qualifications for being chosen as a right-of-center voter. We will identify as 
right-wing voters those respondents who voted for the PCs or Reform in 
1997, regardless of their position on the ideological scale. By doing so, we 
increase our sample size by roughly two-thirds. The results of this analysis 
can be seen in Table 3. 

Our findings generally echo those from Table 2, with two notable ex- 
ceptions. First, with the larger sample size, the coefficient for assessments of 
national-level viability among voters who consider the Liberals unstoppable 
is now significant at the 0.05 level. And second, national-level viability is 
now also significant among voters who consider the race competitive, 
though the coefficient and overall effect are quite small.* 


4To some extent, of course, our choice of thresholds for identifying voters who expect an 
easy Liberal victory is arbitrary. There is certainly nothing magical about the standard we 
chose (selecting respondents who gave the Liberals at least a 60 percent chance of winning the 
election, while giving the two right-wing parties less than a 50 percent chance). This raises 
the question of what would happen if the threshold was changed. Is there a “cut-off” point 
at hich the certainty of a Liberal victory is strong enough that voters turn away from con- 
stituency-level considerations in choosing how to vote? To answer this question, we rees- 
timated our model in Table 3, selecting different threshold levels by setting the confidence 
level of a Liberal victory at 50 percent, 55 percent, 65 percent, 70 percent, and 75 percent, as 
well as 60 percent (we did not change the thresholds for PC or Reform victory, which 
remained at <50 percent). We found that constituency-level considerations fade away as the 
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Once again, we have calculated the “impact” of a one-unit change in each 
significant independent variable on the probability of voting for the PCs. 
Though the numbers vary somewhat from those displayed in Table 2, they 
tell a similar story. Party ID and previous vote choice have a greater effect on 
voters who are relatively certain of a national Liberal victory than on those 
who see the race as more competitive, though the effects in the former case 
are not as strong as they appeared in Table 2. In addition, our measures of 
tactical voting again show the capacity to have a substantial impact on the 
probability of casting a ballot for the Tories. 

In any event, the results in Tables 3 remain supportive of our main 
hypotheses. We will take up the implications of this in the conclusion. 


Conclusion 


We argue here that strategic voting, when it occurs, results from a variety 
of cues. At its heart, strategic voting is an attempt to use one’s vote to 
maximum advantage in order to help create a desired outcome or to prevent 
an unwanted result. Most studies of strategic voting have, quite naturally, 
concentrated on voters’ attempts to affect the outcome of a given election. 
They generally demonstrate that in first past the post systems, voters con- 
centrate their attention on the local, constituency-level race, where their 
vote has its only direct impact. And, indeed, our results suggest that many 
Canadian voters did just that in 1997. 

However, we also argue that there can be other possible strategic issues 
beyond the immediate electoral outcome. It is not, for example, necessarily 
irrational to vote for a party with little chance of winning the current 
election if the voter wants to strengthen that party’s prospects for the future, 
particularly if the voter believes the current election outcome is no longer 
in doubt. We contend that in 1997, right-of-center Canadian voters who 
considered the Liberals all but certain winners may have turned their at- 
tention to the ongoing battle between the Progressive Conservative and 
Reform parties for the leadership of the right wing of Canada’s political 
spectrum. We suggest that such voters may have concentrated more on the 
national-level race between the two parties than on the local constituency- 
level contests. 

Clearly, our findings must be considered tentative at this point. We are, of 
course, somewhat hampered by the absence of an adequate measure of self- 
reported ideology in the current data set. In addition, the specter of the 
separatist Bloc Quebecois may also have influenced some voters’ choices in 


threshold level moves from 50 percent to 55 percent confidence in a nationwide Liberal 
triumph. We choose to report results for the 60 percent level in an effort to maximize both 
the coefficient for national assessments of viability and the sample size. 
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Logistic Regression Results for Voting for Progressive Conservative Party by 
Assessments of Right-Wing Party Viability 


(PC and Tory Voters) 


Voters Who Expect 


Competitive Election 


Liberal Victory 


Impact on Impact on 
Variable Coefficient Probability Coefficient Probability 
PC odds better than 0.027 *** 0.01 — 0.003 — 
Reform (local) (0.006) 0.013) 
PC odds better than 0.014** 0.002 0.073** 0.02 
Reform (national) (0.007) 0.082) 
Right-wing issues — 0.062 = — 0.533** —0.12 
(0.096) 0.237) 
PC Party ID 0.387 0.09 1.263 0.30 
(0.365) 0.887) 
PC vote (1993) 1.068 ** 0.26 1.420 0.34 
(0.355) 1.012) 
Western Canadian — 0.689 ** —0.14 -2.149** — 0.26 
(0.325) 0.955) 
Opinion of Charest 0.049 *** 0.01 0.129*** 0.08 
(0.010) 0.030) 
Opinion of Manning — 0.042 *** — 0.01 = 0.121 *** — 0.03 
(0.009) 0.027) 
Age 0.017 = 0.031 os 
(0.011) 0.083) 
Education 0.368 — — 0.826 — 
(0.267) 0.720) 
Constant —3.162** 0.334 
(1.112) 2.901) 
2 log-likelinood 219.837 *** 56.367 ** 
Nagelkerke R? 0.664 0.856 
Mean of dep. variable 0.359 0.312 
% predicted correctly 86 93 
Proportional reduction 61% 78% 
in error 
N 435 186 


*0 <0.10; **9<0.05; ***0<0.01. 
Note: Standard errors in parentheses. 


ways that had nothing to do with overall ideological preferences (see Blais 


et al., in press). 


As the new Canadian party system sorts itself out, voters will continue to 
be challenged by the various strategic considerations at hand. The recent 
unification of the right-of-center parties should maximize sincere voting 
among ideological conservatives. Indeed, given the apparent dominance of 
right-wing Reform/Alliance elements in the new unified Conservative Party, 
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the most interesting choices may now be those made by the more moderate 
supporters of the old PCs, the so-called Red Tories. 

Finally, where possible, this research should be replicated outside the 
Canadian context. Obviously, it might be difficult to find circumstances 
similar to those that existed in Canada during the 1990s, but it would be 
useful to see if these findings held for other systems. One possible place to 
look might be the U.S. presidential primary system, where voters living in 
states where one candidate is almost certainly going to win may decide to 
vote for another contender based on strengthening that candidate’s national 
profile for future contests. 

In any event, we believe that this article expands the scope of research on 
strategic voting. Our results suggest that at least some voters are capable of 
taking future results into consideration when casting their ballots. Rather 
than contradicting traditional notions of sophisticated voting, our findings 
suggest the possibility of a rich new vein that can be mined by future re- 
searchers. 
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Appendix A: Coding of Variables (Where Not Explained in Text) 


Right-Wing Issues 


The following items were used, with each respondent given a score from 
0-9 based on the number of “right-wing” responses given. 


ITEM RIGHT-WING RESPONSE 


1. How important is cutting taxes to Very important 
you personally? 

2. How important is fighting crime to Very important 
you personally? 

3. Cut taxes and cut social programs Cut taxes 


versus increase taxes and improve 
social programs. 


4, Cut taxes by how much? A lot 

5. Only married people should have Strongly agree 
children. 

6. Better off if women stayed home Strongly agree 
with children. 

7. Government should leave it to the Strongly agree 
private sector to create jobs. 

8. What is the best way to reduce Reduce taxes 
unemployment? 

9. How to deal with young violent Tougher sentences 
offenders. 


Western Canadian 


1 = residence in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, or Manitoba; 
0 = otherwise. 


Opinion of Charest/Manning 


Thermometer score with a range of 0-100, with 0 = Really Dislike and 
100 = Really Like. 
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Age 

In years. 
Education 

1 = No schooling through completed elementary school. 

2 = Some high school, high school graduate, some technical school. 


3 = Completed technical school, some university, university graduate, 
graduate training. 


Appendix B: Descriptive Information for Variables 


Full Sample PC & Reform Voters 
Mean SD Mean SD 


Conservative vote 0.16 0.37 0.44 0.50 
PC odds better than Reform (local) 4.56 38.22 —6.01 43.84 
PC odds better than Reform (national) 12.79 26.50 8.30 29.64 


Right-wing issues 2.94 1.74 3.30 1.78 
PC Party ID 0.14 0.35 0.31 0.46 
PC vote (1993) 0.13 0.34 0.27 0.45 
Western Canadian 0.39 0.49 0.54 0.50 
Opinion of Charest 52.52 19.20 54.83 21.89 
Opinion of Manning 46.42 20.23 54.33 22.49 
Age 4473 1644 4746 1631 


Education 2.38 0.60 2.41 0.60 


